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dition of the atmosphere than a series of reduced ob-
servations.

The discussion of barometrical observations is, of
course, conducted on the same principles as that of
observations of the thermometer, but in the case of the
barometer we are perforce driven to ta/ke, as the mean
for the day, some combination of observations taken at
fixed hours, and have no short method of arriving at
the desired result by taking the arithmetical mean of
the highest and lowest readings during the day, as we
possess when investigating temperature.

The curve of diurnal variation of the barometer is
fortunately of much less importance than the corre-
sponding curve for the thermometer, and although a
regular oscillation does exist, its appearance in these
latitudes is rarely perceptible on the trace of a baro-
graph for a single day, unless in very calm weather.
In fact, as the changes of pressure due to this cause
only amount in these islands on the mean of the year
to about 0-02 in., while the change of level produced by
the passage of a storm sometimes exceeds an inch in a
day, the former motion is generally masked by the latter.
In scientific language, the periodical variations are con-
cealed by the non-periodical variations, the oscillations
due to the passage of storms.

The curves of daily variation are, however, a strik-
ing feature of the meteorology of the torrid zone, inso-
much that any interruption to, or irregularity in, their
course is an unfailing sign of a storm of some sort. It
is indeed said that in those latitudes you can tell the
time of day, within twenty minutes, by an accurate
barometrical reading.